THE PRIME MINISTER

widely different faculties and methods.'1 Peel himself, it should be
added, had arrived at the same conclusion by the end of his last
Government.2 Peel, too, never had to look after a popular constituency.
As Disraeli said in his remarkable character sketch: 'Although forty
years in Parliament, it is remarkable that Sir Robert Peel never repre-
sented a popular constituency or stood a contested election.'^

Nevertheless, the Prime Minister's actual authority has tended to
increase. He is not merely primus inter pares. He is not even, as
Harcourt said, inter Stellas luna minores. He is, rather, a sun around
which planets revolve. Though he may rise to office because of the
Queen's choice or the election of his parliamentary colleagues, he owes
his majority to the choice of the electorate. Generally, a party obtains
office because of a general election. A general election is, primarily, an
election of a Prime Minister. The wavering voters who decide elections
support neither a party nor a policy, they support a leader. Peel, with
unusual prescience, realised in 1834 that this was an inevitable conse-
quence of the first Reform Act. His famous Tamworth Manifesto was,
technically, his address to the electors of Tamworth. It was, in sub-
stance, an appeal to the people. It failed in 1834, but it succeeded in
1841. Croker said that the election of 1841 was the first that was fought
on the principle of voting for a Prime Minister.4 It was, in fact, a con-
test between Queen Victoria and Lord Melbourne on the one hand, and
Sir Robert Peel on the other.

With the passage of the years, the fact became more obvious.
Gladstone said of the election of 1857 that cit was not an election like
that of 1784, when Pitt appealed on the question whether the Crown
should be the slave of an oligarchic faction, nor like that of 1831, when
Grey sought a judgment on reform, nor like that of 1852, when the
issue was the expiring controversy of protection. The country was to
decide not upon the Canton river, but whether it would or would not
have Palmerston for Prime Minister.'^ The election of 1859 was again
a contest between statesmen, between 'those terrible old men' (to use

1 Lord Oxford and Asquith, Fifty Years of Parliament, n, p. 186.
1 See a letter to Mr Arbuthnot in 1845 (feel Papers, in, p. 219) and a conversation
with Mr Gladstone in 1846 (Life of Gladstone, I, pp. 298-300).

3  Disraeli, Lord George Bentinck, p. 225.

4  Peel Papers, n, p. 475.                       5 JJfe of Gladstone, I, p. 564.
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